THE CONTENT OF THE ART OBJECT 


The content of the art object: The number of possible 
primary forms and/or formal relationships that can be 
incarnated in autonomous-aesthetic phenomena at any 

time at particular spatial coordinates in the history 

of art and recognized as conveyors of particular natural 
meanings by those who at that time are familiar with 
the practical world of objects and events is to a large 
extent finite--the less the familiarity of the potential 
creator with the practical world of objects and events 
at any given spatial and temporal coordinates the less 
the number of the possible primary contents for art that 
exist at that moment that he or she will be able to in- 
carnate in works of art, the greater the familiarity of 
the potential creator with the practical world of ob- 
jects and events at any given spatial and temporal co- 
ordinates the greater the number of possible primary 
contents for art that exist at that moment that he or 
she will be able to incarnate in works of art. No 
matter how great the familiarity of a given spatially 
and temporally situated potential creator with the 
practical world of objects and events (even if he or 
she is familiar with all of the possible primary con- 
tents for art that are available to those who are in- 
terested in bringing into existence autonomous-aesthetic 
phenomena at that time), however, that creator can not 
it must be understood be familiar with and utilize all 
of the possible primary contents for art that can be 
utilized by potential creators of autonomous-aesthetic 
phenomena. Consider for example a hypothetical poten- 
tial creator of works of art who in seventeenth-century 
Paris for example was to a large extent familiar with 
the practical world of objects and events and hence to 

a large extent capable of incarnating any or all of the 
possible primary contents for art that existed at those 
spatial and temporal coordinates in autonomous-aes- 
thetic phenomena and think about Electric Chair of Andy 
Warhol (1965, acrylic and silkscreen enamel on canvas, 
22"" X 28", Leo Castelli Gallery, NY) and Parade of Erik 
Satie (particularly that section in which the sound of 
the typewriter is heard) for example and know that the 
primary forms and formal relationships with which par- 
ticular meanings and concepts are associated by Warhol 
and Satie are forms and formal relationships that did 
not exist in the eighteenth century--and even if those 
forms and formal relationships did exist at that time 
they were not then recognized as conveyors of the natural 
meanings that they have at the present time for all those 
familiar with the practical world of objects and events. 





